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One of the programs of which § want to 
speak is the Job Corps. Ite purpose is ta 
enable young people, between 16 and 21 
years of aga, from both. city and rural slums, 
ity foc usefui kabor in 
Job Corps Centers and to obtain basic edu- 
cation in reading, writieg, and arithmetic.- 

Similar are provided for the 
young man or women who remains in his 
local community in the Neighborhood: Youth 
Corps, which authorizes work-training and 
work-study programs. 

A centra) feature of the war on poverty, 
however, ts the local community action pro- 
gram, which include a variety of projects 
such as educational and preschool programs, 
remedial reading. special classes for school 
dropouta, job training programs for youth 
and adults, expanded health clinics, guid- 
ance and counseling for poor families, re- 
habilitation of the mentally and physically 
handicapped, snd programs for the assistance 
of the aged. 

In most of these projects students like 
you are needed as volunteers this summer 
and during your free time next year 

Ons of the unique aspects of the poverty 
program % the VISTA volunteers, the do- 
mestic couuterpart of the Peace Corpa pros 
gram. Already there are 600 VIST4 volun- 
Leers in treiolog or tn the Ocid and by the 
end of this month this figure ts expected to 
double These volunteers wil! hridve the 
widening gulf between the haves and the 
huve-nots in America by themselves helping 
the poor in their own neighborhoods and 
homes, These volunteara. the niajority of 
whom are young people Uke yourselven, are 
working for a year side by side with the 
poor in crowded tenements, sium sidewalks. 
decaying mill and mine towne, in unpainted 
shacks oh wornout farms, in migrant worker 
camps, and an Indian reservations. 

Right bere in Kentucky ntue VISTA volun- 
teers are already av work and by the end of 
dhe month 35 more velunteers wih be tk- 
ing part in bringing the people fram tne 
hollows of Appalnchiur Kentucky tite the 
20th century. Their first step is to teach 
these hollow dwellers the importance of 
community interaction for lifting themse!ves 
out of the slough of poverty 

One of the original VISTA volunteers right 
here in Kentucky is a student like yourselves, 
20-year-old Paul Merrill from Utah. Paul 
is the only VISTA volunteer in Lower 
Graesey, 4 community of some [60 families 
Hving in deep poverty in eastern Kentucky. 
Since February, Paul has been living tm this 
hollow in a two-room cabin, which 1s heated 
by a coal burning. potbellied stove, but 
which has no running water. One of his 
first projects was to engage the famtiles of 
the 42 elementary and juntor high school 
children who are taught in a one-room, 25- 
foot square schoolhouse, tn revovating the 
schoolbuilding. 

In addition to rebuilding the schoolhouse, 
Paul Merrill ling encouraged the families of 
Lower Grassey to come together to discuss 
their problems and to try to find some meaus 
of working them out This ts a community 
of people whose primary source of income 
welfare payments. Very few have fobs and 
the fact that hardly any collect unempioy~ 
ment insurance reafiirms the sad finding that 
most of the community has aever worked. 

This summer Paul is tutoring some of the 
neventh and eighth grade children in mathe- 
matics and English so that they wlll be pre- 

ed to enter the locat high school He 
wil] also be engaged in the Council of South- 
ern Mountains project in Kentucky, which 
is enlisting college volunteers for the summer 
to assist raguiar VISTA volunteers like Paul. 

Opportunities for you to take part iu your 
local antipoverty programs exist right now. 
Students are needed as recreation leaders and 
as teachers tn the new Operation Head Start 
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program. Over half a-million children of tha 
poor in some 2,400 communities in. the United 
States will be Involved.in Operation Head 
Start this yer, am effort to prepare prosrirool 
chittren from deprived famities for sehoul in 
the fail. : : 

L.have spoken of the Peace Oorps end the 
war on poverty. . ; 

‘There are two other areas of opportunits 
for young people on which I want to touch 
briefly. : 

The first in the field of education. We 
need more teachers in the United States and 
we need better teachers. 

We in Congress have been busy passing 
legislation to increase our national inyest- 
ment in education. But we still have a sbort- 
age of first-clans teachers, especially in our 
elementary and secondary schools. We need 


‘The second area of opportunity of which 1 
want to say 8 word is polities. . 

A free society dependa on politics, which 
means persons and parties of differing points 
of view competing for control of the gorern- 
ment. 

I am a Democrat and proud of my party 
hut I believe that we need a strong Republi- 
can Party in tho United States as well, Of 
course, I stilt! hope the Democrats win the 
elections. 

We necd men and women tralned and 
skilled in the art of politics. I hope therefore 
you will look upon politics a5 a possible vo- 
cation. For we live in an age when govern~ 
ment touches the lives of all of us and when 
the decisions made by public officials, both 
appointed and elected, have great bearing 
on the Hves of every citizens here at home 
abd on milliona of people tn other lands. 

Let me summarize what I have tried to say. 

The new generation of young Americans 
fa restless, in search of {dentity and purpose. 

They want tu make the practices of Ameri- 
can democracy conform with our principtes. 

‘This restlessness has expressed Itself (n the 
new student movements. 

1 fiusd these movements encouraging for 
they evidence the vitality and viability of the 
Aymerican democracy. They show that we 
are still a free and open society. 

J have suggested four areas where this 
restlesaiiess ean be most creatively chan- 
neled; The Pesce Corps abroad, the war on 
poverty at home, the drive for tmproved 
education and the vocation of poltticm 
jeadership. : 

You can, I am sure, suggest other causes, 
other careers. 

I think you must.tejolce to be alive, to be 
young, to feel decply about our country, 
about our democracy, and about the cause of 
human freedom. 
es with the words of 


rejoice. Let 
eruel truth. 
where tf 1 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


AMENDMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY ACT 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr, President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be laid before the 
Senate. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection. the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business. 
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4 sideration 
of the bill (ELR. 2580) to amend the Ime 
parece and Nationality: Act, and for 

t.. - ’ . 


purposes. , 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I. wish to epeak briefly on the unfinished = - 


ing the legislation before the Senate at _ 
this time. wy rete 
Mr. President, throughout our history. 
the men and women who have chosen te © 
immigrate to the United States: have 
contributed vitality, ideas, resourcefal- 
ness, enthusiasm, and hard work to the 
economic, social, political, and exdtgral 
growth of our Nation. As President 
Kennedy so aptly stated, we are @ “na- 
tion of immigrants.” There is acareely 
an area of our national life that hes not 
been favorably affected by the work of 
people from: other lands. The hemoge- 
neity of American life has been en- 
hanced by the efforts of many groups of 
heterogeneous people. a 
However; ous present immigration 
law seems to ignere the many valuable 
contributions which immigrants have 
made to our national growth, = 
The Immigration and Nationality Act 
of 1952 was a comprchensive stetute 
which codified a series of previous laws | 
relating to immigration and naturaltza- 
tion. Many of its basic provisions were 
desirable and have worked effectivety for 
the past 13 years. However, I voted 
against passage of this measure, and 
voted to sustain President Truman's veto 
of it because I felt that tt contained eer- 
tain basic inequities. These mequittes 
have become increasingly apparent. with 
the passage of time. Furthermore, our 
needs and résponsibilttes in the field of 
immigration have changed significantly 
over the years. 6 ; 
Throughout my service as &@ Member 
of the U.S.-Senate I have sponsored leg- 
islation to amend the Immigration and 
Nationality Act) to make it fatrer and 
more workable, and to elimimate discrim- 
ination agaist any cultural or racial 
group. On many occasions I have wrk- 
ten to the Judiciary Committee In sup- 
part. of legislation to modify the existing 
Jaw. I am therefore gratified that the 
cammittee has reported out this bul, 
ELR. 2580. The cammittee members are 
to be congratulated for the way in whieh 
they have dealt with this difficult and 
complex subject. They have dene their 
job well, placing first. things first. ‘Fhey 
have removed the discriminatory aspects 
of our immigration policy. They have 
emphasized the humanitarian task of re- 
uniting families. They have included 
provisions to facilitate the entry of 
skilled workers while taking precaution- 
ary measure to insure that American 
jobs and working condition will be pro- 
tected. 
By once and for all eliminating the 
arbitrary and discriminatory national 
origins formula for selecting immigrants 
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to come to the Appro. tates, we have 
finally come firmly to et with the most 
serious deficiency of the McCarran- 
Walter Act. Too often in the past we 
have enacted limited or temporary meas- 
ures, often on an ad hoc basis, to meet 
an emergency situation or to deal with 
& problem not covered in the basic stat- 
ute. This bill represents an effective 
and realistic approach to the important 
task of reshaping and modernizing our 
basic immigration policy. I hope that 
it will be passed without further delay. 

The bill makes the following changes 
in our current immigration law: 

First. It raises the number of quota 
visas available each year from the 
present 158,661 to 170,000. It provides 
that no quota area can get more than 
20,000 numbers in any fiscal year. 

Second. It abolishes the “national 
origins” formula for disturbing quota 
numbers among the countries of the 
world, and substitutes new selection sys- 
tem on a first-come, first-qualified basis, 
within the percentage imitations of the 
adjusted preference categories. 

Third, It establishes a new set of 
preferences giving highest priority to 
close family members of U.S. citizens 
and resident aliens, and to immigrants 
with special talents or skills which are 
potentially beneficial to our national 
well-being. 

Fourth. It extends nonquota status to 
parents of US. citizens, such citizens 
belng 21 years of age or older. 

Fifth. It gives a preference to persons 
needed to fill jobs for which domestic 
workers are not available. 

Sixth. It abolishes the Asia-Pacific 
trinngle provision which discriminates 
against persons of oriental ancestry. 

Seventh. It establishes a new set of 
labor controls to safeguard American 
workers from job competition and from 
declining work standards and wages as a 
result of immigrants entering the labor 
market. 

Eighth. It makes permanent provision 
for the entry of 10,200 refugees each 
year, 

These eight provisions, Mr. President, 
really modernize and make workable im- 
migration into the United States, I 
think it is essential that these eight pro- 
visions be enacted into law. 

PRESENT QUOTA FORMULA IS DISCRIMINATORY 


The effect of the present quota alloca- 
tion formula has been to discriminate 
against certain nationality groups, par- 
ticularly those from eastern and south- 
ern European and Asian countries. To- 
day there are many quota numbers 
available In some countries where there 
is little pressure for immigration, while 
in other areas, where there are many 
persons who wish to immigrate to the 
United States, few quota numbers are 
available and the quotas are heavily 
oversubscribed, Some 70 percent of the 
total 158,561 quota numbers authorized 
‘under present law are assigned to only 
three quota areas. Only half of these 
are used each year. On a worldwide 
basis, approximately 50,000 quota num- 
bera are left over each year, but no pro- 
vision has ever been made to allow for 
the pooling of these unused numbers, 


for their’ 
areas with eieimibeaibey aus 

The remaining 30 percent 6 of f the total 
numbers presently: authorized. Leys avall- 
able to applicants in the rest of..the 
world's countries, but paar ‘how 
that the demand is heaviest in these 
areas. Approximately 60. peroent. of 
those on quota waiting lists in overmib- 
scribed areas are from four countries: 
Italy, 249,583; Greece, 98,385; Poland, 
80,481, and Portugal, 71,497. Another 
40,443 are waiting on the Chinese per- 
sons quota, 

In addition to being discriminatory. in 
principle, the national origins system has 
not, in fact, proven effective in regulat- 
ing immigration. Total immigration to 
the United States has averaged some 
300,000 annually for the past several 
years. However, of this number, an 
average of only 100,000 per year, or 1 
out of every 3 persons, has entered as a 
quota immigrant. The remainder enter 
elther as nonquota immigrants or as 
beneficiaries of private legislation. For 
example, in 1963, 103,086 persons entered 
under the established quota system, 
whereas 203,244 entered outside of the 
quota. The corresponding figures for 
1964 are 102,844 quota immigrants, and 
189,404 outside of the quota. 

The primary objective of the bill is to 
abolish the national origins system. The 
bill proposes only a modest increase in 
the total number of quota immigrants 
who will be admitted to the United 
States annually, from the present 
158,561 to 170,000, only 12,000 addi- 
tional. The tmportant point here is 
that all numbers which are author- 
ized each year will be used as long 
as there is a demand for them. If this 
law is enacted, instead of asking a pro-~ 
spective immigrant where he was born, 
we will be concerned with his relation- 
ship to a U.S. citizen or resident alten, or 
whether he possesses special skills or 
training of potential benefit to our na- 
tional economy or welfare. 

PAMILY REUNITING 


Enactment of thhis legislation would 
help unite families. 

- According to 1960 census figures, ap- 
proximately one-fifth of the total popu- 
lation of the United States was foreign 
born, or native born with at least one 
parent born abroad. In Massachusetts, 
out of a total 1960 population of 5,149,- 
317, approximately 576,452 were foreign 
born, with another 1,481,857-native born 
of foreign or mixed parentage. This 
means that more than 2 out of every 5 
residents of my State fall into this cate- 
gory. Many of these people have spouses, 
children, parents, brothers or sisters still 
abroad whom they wish to bring to this 
country to join them. Each of us in this 
body I know takes great satisfaction in 
knowing that from time to time he has 
been of assistance in reuniting families. 
However, all too often we must report to 
our constituents the discouraging news 
that delays, often of many years’ dura- 
tion, must be anticipated before families 
can be brought together. According to 
the State Department, as of December 28, 
1964 there were some 178,515 persons reg- 
istered as preference immigrants—rela- 
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tives of U8. citizens and resident aliens, 
and: skilled persons—on oversubscribed 
onthe Bait ted pref se syetem 

e adjusted preference 
bill places primary emphasis co family 4 
reuniting. Parents of US. citizens, such - 


citizens being at least 21 years of age, >” 
are to be nonquota. Most of those affect- . | 


ed by this change are elderly people who 
wish to spend their remaining years with 
their children. 

Spouses and children of resident aliens 
will also be given a higher preference 
than they previously had. Lesser pref- 
erences are given to other relatives. This 
bill would help facilitate the entry of 
skilled aliens, which {s very important 
to the economy. 

ENTRY OF SHRILLED ALIENS FACILITATED 


The bill's preference system also gives . 
priority to persons capable of perform- 
ing jobs, either in our national interest 
or for which there is a labor shortage in 
the domestic labor market.. Many of our 
hospitals, educational institutions, tndus- 
trial firms, and even our own Govern- 
ment agencies need qualified people to 
assume important positions from which 
they could contribute significantly to the 
national prosperity and growth, and 
more importantly, to advances of inter- 
national significance in their flelds. The 
present quota system, however, prevents 
many qualified and needed people from 
gaining prompt entry. 

These people should not be required 
to experience long waiting periods on the 
quota Hsts when there are employment 
opportunities available to them in the 
United States. It should be emphasized 
that this particular group of workers ts 
not in competition with American work- 
ers. They would be filling jobs which 
presently go unfilled because there are 
not sufficient workers in the United 
States to fill them. Requiring these tn- 
dividuals to wait serves no real purpose. 
By admitting them, and filling these 
vacant positions, the domestic economy 
will be enhanced, and in addition, em- 
ployment opportunities will be created 
for domestic workers. 

Many people argue that because we 
have a substantial unemployment rate in 
the United States today, we should re- 
strict rather than expand immigration. 
However, the bill contains strict labor 
control provisions which have the sup- 
port of our labor unions. Any alien seek- 
ing to enter this country as a worker, 
skilled or otherwise, must obtain an af- 
firmative certification from the Secre- 
tary of Labor that he will not replace a 
worker in the United States and further, 
that his employment will not adversely 
affect the wages and working conditions 
of individuals in the United States who 
are similarly employed. This certifica- 
tion {s required for all immigrants from 


‘the Western Hemisphere countries, all 


nonpreference Immigrants, and for all 
those applying as skilled or unskilled 
workers under the preference categories. 

‘We have before us a bill which retains 
both qualitative and quantitative con- 
trols over immigration. After the 3-year 
phase-out period. which provides an 
orderly transition to the new system, 
quota numbers wil be issued on a first- 
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However, in order to insure that the 


available each year, the bill provides 
that not more than 20,500 num! can 
go to the natives of any aingleqnota are, 
in any fiscal year, © =, : 

All prospective tmmigrants will con- 
tinue to be screened carefully to make 
sure that they meet the strict quaftfica- 
tions for attissibitity which were estab- 
lished by earlier law. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Massachusetts 
yield for information? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
Nevsracesr in the chair}: Does the Sen- 
ator from Miassachusetis ytekl to the 
Senator from Ohio? 

Myr. SALTONSTALL, I am happy to 


Mr. LAUSCHE. What was the reason- 
ing supporting the conclusion that the 
20,000 figure was just and equitable? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I believe i was 
s figure considered fair under all the 
circumstances. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The figure was. ar- 
rived at, then, in order to prevent any 
one nation from receiving excessive 
benefits under the bfil, and the limitation 
was adopted on that basis? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As I understand 
it, the Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator for his inquiry. As Y say, I be- 
lieve that the bill establishes reasonable 
limits, not so much higher than present 
Nmits. It establishes preferences, or rea- 
eons, for admitting people into the coun~ 
try who are skilled workers, and will also 
be helpful in uniting families, Broadly 
speaking, the pending bill would make 
our immigration laws more workable. 

Mr. LAUSCHEL Is the Senator from 
Massachusetts on the committee? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I amt not on the 
committea, but I have been interested. in 
this legislation for at least 6 to 10 years. 

Madam President, a prospective fmmi- 
grant must still provide evidence to show 
that he will not become a public charge. 
Persons of questionable moral character 
or political leanings will continue to be 
excluded, 

REFUGES PROVISIONS 

The bill also takes a significant. atep 
forward in the area of refugee legisla- 
tion. TI have previously sponsored legis- 
lation in this aren and am particularly 
pleased to note that of the total 170,000 
quota numbers available each year, 10,- 
200 are permanently reserved for the use 
of refugee-escapees. In this important 
area also we have, in thre past, acted on 
an ad hoe basis, passing legislation to 
meet emergency situations. Now, a de~ 
fined policy, offering refuge to persons 
- who have fled from. their homelands be- 
cause of persecution on account of race, 
religion, or political beltefs, or who- are 
unable to return to their homes on sao-~ 
count of a: natural disaster, will be a per- 
manent part of our immigration statate. 


WRSTERN HEMISVARRE PROWIAION. 
Madam President, in pessing this leg~ 
islation, we are attempting to eliminate 
the discriminatory features of our im- 
migration laws. We are adopting s gen- 


which #mposes a cefling of ¥70,000- tote 
visas to be distributed among people af 
over the world who wish to immigrate 
to the United States, without any ref- 
erence to the applicant's place of birth. 
However, the bill as passed by the House 
Places the natives of the 24 Western 
Hemisphere countries fn a favored posi- 
sition vis-a-vis the natives of the coun- 
tries of the reet of the work. To permit 
these people to enjoy nanquota or “spe- 
cial’ status as contemplated in the 
House version of the bill js, t fact, 
contradictory to our announced goal of 
removing spectal preferences for the ma~ 
tives of any quota area, and is inconsist- 
ent with the new quota allocation formu- 
la which imposes a maxtmum ceiling on 
immigration for all the countries of the 
world. 

I believe that sooner or later we wHi 
have to deal with the problems posed by 
increasing tmmigration from Western 
Hemizgphere countries. Recent demo- 
graphic studies show that these nations 
constitute the area of the greatest fu~ 
ture population growth. While we m 
tkz United States have an annual growth 
rate of approximately 1.6 percent, the 
growth rate in these nations is about 8 
percent per annum. The population of 
the area is now approximately 200 mil- 
lion, but projections indicate that within 
35 years, the population will reach 600 
million. 

In 1955, total tmmigration from the 
Western Hemiaphere nations, including 
clase family members of U.S. citizens, 
totaled some 94,274. By 1961, this figure 
bad risen to 112,836. In 196¢, the total 
was 130,284, and in the first 6 months 
of thts year, some 75,402 have already 
been admitted from these areas. The 
average for the past 6 years has been 
126,000 annually, including close relatives 
of U.S. citizens, 

I believe that the compromise worked 
out by the Senate Judiciary Committee 
is a realistic and equitable one, and one 
which is entirely consistent with our 
overall objective in enacting tmmigra- 
tion: reform legislation. A total annual 
quote of 126,000 for Western Hemisphere 
nations is established, and will become 
effective on January 1, 1968. However, 
close relatives of U.S. citizens will con- 
tinue to enjoy nonquota status. Esti- 
mates indicate that about 25,000 per-~ 
sona may be affected by this latter con- 


sideration. Therefore, if we impose a 


total limitation of 120,000, and adti to 
this the 25,600 close relatives of US. 
citizens, total immigration from this 
ares..can be ag high as 145,000 per year. 
In view of the recent pattern of immi- 
gration, this figure is a just one, 

Of course we do not intend to affront 
our hemispherie neighbors with whom 
we have traditionally worked closely and 


and. 
Yona of the Western Hemisphere. 1 
think we all want that. To say that the 
action of the Judiciary Committees in 
from the Wastern 


limiting immigration. 

Hemisphere, just as it 1s limiting it from 
the. rest. of the world, will destroy our 
relationships with those countries fs to 
create a prohlem which should not arise. 
Our ties to our hemispheric neighbors 
are strong, So are our historic ties with 
the countries of Western Europe, which 
have given us not only our laws and 
many of our traditions, but whfch stso 
sent here the first tmmigrants who 
settled the New Pchiegain ane See 
ties—strong as they are—are not pree 
venting ws from aftering a quota formula 
which for many years bas givetr theese 
countries « significant advantage with 
respect to Unmigration. Today a quali- 
fied native of Great Brttatn, Chile, ot 
Venezuela can enter this country 
promptly if he desires to do sc. A quak- 
ifled native of Greece or Italy or Poland 
or Portugal cannot. Our histori¢ tles to 
Great Britain do not prevent us frem 
correcting this situation—from altering 
the special privileged statue of that 
country. Wor should they. Nor sfoukt 
our ties and friendship with Chile and 
Venezuela, and other Western Hemi- 
sphere countries prevent us from con 
recting a policy which discriminates in 
favor of them at the expense of other 
nations. 

Our neighbora know that the action 
that we are taking herc is designed to 
equalize opportunity to people of all na- 
tions to come here sfiould they meet the 
general qualifications imposed. Surely 
they are reasonable and realistic enough 
to recognize ‘that what ts fair for the 
rest of the world is fatr for them. 

I prefer to look at the committee's rec- 
ommendation with respect. to the West- 
ern Hemisphere nations as a step far- 
ward to greater equality in our imml- 
gration policy, not as a step backward. 
We are in the process of a maJor revision 
of the concepts which have governed.our 
immigration policy. What-we want.and 
what our relationships with. the. rest of 
the world require, is a complete over- 
haul—not an incomplete fob. Cleazty 
this is the time to act. To fab to do ao 
would be to continue our | nator; 
policies—not to abolish. them. 

‘We must remember that this. bill pap- 
vides for a Select Commission on West- 
ern Hemisphere Inamigration. which ty te 
review and study all asnects of fmmigra- 
tion from this area, and to make sppro- 
priate recommendations to the Congress. 
¥f after careful deliberation the Commtfs- 
ston feels that some adjustments stout 
be made in tlre Western Hemisphere pro- 
visfons of this. bf, there will be an ap- 
Portunity for if to present its vwewa to 
Congress and there will. be. time far Con- 
grese to act before the quota limitation 
becomes erpataliizect into: law om July f, 
1968. 
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Surely the limitation of 120,000 set on 
Western Hemisphere immigration as op- 
posed to only 170,000 for the rest of the 
world is realistic and not restrictive. 
The time to take such a step is now, and 
I hope that this amendment will be re- 
tained by the Senate. and retained in 
conference with the House. 

IMMIGRANTS HAVE BENEFITED OUR COUNTRY 


We all know how much the tmmigrants 
have benefited our country. Our Na- 
tion has, throughout the years, benefited 
from the contributions of our immi- 
grants. And, with the aid and challenge 
of fresh ideas and talents, and the en- 
thusiasm and industry of the immigrants 
we can anticipate in the future, we will 
continue to do well. I have had the op- 
portunity to meet many of the individ- 
uals whom I have helped come to this 
country and I have been pleased by their 
appreciation of what this country stands 
for. J know that their enthusiasm for 
the United States, and their determina- 
tion to make good and to contribute to 
the continued progress of our Nation has 
been an important asset to us. I know 
how successful some of them have been. 
and how grateful they are that these op- 
portunities have been made availeble to 
them. 

In an era when other countries seem 
to be moving in the direction of a more 
rather than a less restrictive tmmigra- 
tion policy, our action in Mberalizing our 
law has special meaning. We are mak- 
ing clear to the rest of the world that we 
intend to eliminate all vestiges of dis- 
crimination against any nationality 
group from our immigration law. and in 
so Going that we intend to live up to our 
image as the land of opportunity. Fail- 
ure to act will, in the long run, result in 
& weakening of our position as the leader 
of the free nations of the world, and in 
a decline of our domestic, economic, and 
social well-being. 

Passage of this bill will give renewed 
meaning to the famous words of Emma 
Lazarus on the base of the Statue of 
Liberty. The “Golden Door’ will at last 
‘be open. 

I note the presence of my junior col- 
league (Mr. Kennepy of Massachusetts] 
in the Senate. I congratulate him upon 
fathering this measure, which I believe 
is of so much value to. all of us in this 
country. I hope the proposed legislation 
will be passed and that, under his guid- 
ance, the committee of conference will 
adopt its provisions, particularly with 
regard to limitation in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Madam President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. 1 yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
would like to express my own personal 
appreciation, and I am sure that of the 
members of the committee, to my dis- 
tinguished colleague for making this 
address in support of this legislation. As 
iny colleague has pointed out in his ad- 
dress, It is fair legislation. It is equitable 
legislation. It 1s meaningful legislation. 
It is responsive to the particular needs 
which have been with us for some period 
of tine. The fact that my distinguished 
colleague ts making thts eloquent sup- 
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port for the legislation ought to be of 
great importance to every Member of the 
Senate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I appreciate 
what my distinguished colleague has 
said. 

Mr. ERVIN. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the senior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts may yield to me 
for some observations, without. his losing 
his right to the fioor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Madam Presi- 
dent, I am glad to yield to my distin- 
guished colleague, the Senator from 
North Carolina, whose resourcefulness I 
always appreciate. 

Mr. ERVIN. Madam President, I ex- 
press my hearty commendation of what 
the Senator from Massachusetts has said 
upon the limitation of rmmigration from 
the Western Hemisphere. I would like 
to emphasize in this connection what the 
Senator from Massachusetts said—that 
this limitation does not go into effect 
until July 1, 1968: and that the commis- 
sion which is to be created by the bill is 
specifically charged with the duty to 
study this limitation and make such rec- 
ommendations to the Congress as it sees 
fit. 

I commend the Senator for pointing 
out in such an eloquent way that this 
limitation on the Western Hemtsphere 
coes not constitute any discrimination 
whatever, but. on the contrary. it brings 
the Western Humisphere in line with our 
policy with respect to the rest of the 
world. 

I point out also that the limitation of 
120.000 as applied to-the Western Hemi- 
sphere, as contradistinguished from the 
170,000 in the Eastern Hemisphere, still 
makes provision in favor of the Western 
Hemisphere, in that it allocates, if my 
arithmetic is correct, 45 percent of our 
immisration from an area of the world 
which at the present moment contains 
only 15 percent of the world's popula- 
tion. So we are still giving the Western 
Hemisphere an advantage under this 
bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I appreciate 
very much what the Senator from North 
Carolina has said. I might also add—as 
I know the Senator is aware-—-that when 
he says 120,000, there are 25,000 close 
relatives of U.S. citizens in addition to 
that number who can come in. So I be-~ 
lieve what we are doing 1s building upa 
mutual relationship with the Western 
Hemisphere, rather than in any way 
making those countries feel that they 
should not lke or appreciate what we 
are doing. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator for 
yielding to me under those conditions. 
What the Senator has said in his speech 
ts of great significance. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. 
Senator - 

Madani President, I yleld the floor. 

Mr. FONG. Madam President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Hawaitl. 

Mr. FONG. Madam President. I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Ohio |[Mr. LauscueE] 
without losing the floor 


I thank the 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, I 
believe this is an appropriate time for me 
to express my opinion on the bill that is 
pending before the Senate. 

I have in mind that this Yankee from 
Masachusetts, of the pure blood stock, 
with roots dating back to the very ear- 
Nest days of our history, comes upon the 
floor of the Senate and speaks in behalf 
of the immigration bill. 

We are receiving letters condemning 
the bill; and those who write, in my opin- 
fon, are not fully informed of its con- 
tents, nor are they aware adequately of 
the significance of keeping our doors 
moderately open. 

Today this Yankee is joined by this 
Ohioan, whose parents came from Slo- 
venia, in the Alps of Yugoslavia, the 
Yankee and the Slovenian uniformly 
expressing the view that this is a good 
bill. : 

Moreover, Iam happy to join the Ken- 
nedys, the Saltonstalls, and the Eee 
of Hawaii tn supporting it. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. Madam Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I vield. 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. 
comment that we all work together. The 
inscription on the Statre of Liberty pro- 
claims thai no matter where one comes 
from, we offer the opportunities of this 
country. Whether we came from Ire- 
land, Yugoslavia, or Halifax. we had the 
same motive. And Hawail, originally 

from China. 

Mr, FONG. It is remarkable that the 
descendant of one of Hawaii's plante- 
tion laborers, coming from the Far East, 
should stand on the floor of the Senate 
and join with the distinguished senior 
Senator from Massachusetts. the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts, and the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Ohio, in asking the Senate to 
support this bill strongly. 

Although we come from ancestors in 
different parts of the world, we know 
that the bill is a fine bill, and I commend 
the Senator from Massachusetts for his 
excellent address on this subject. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. 


HIGH-SPEED GROUND TRANSPOR- 
TATION—-CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagrecing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 1588) to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to under- 
take research, development, and demon- 
strations in high-speed ground trans- 
portation, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedinus of September 16, 1965, pp. 
23187-23188, ConcressronaL Recorp.) 
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BOOS JPEN EARS T, Any au 
the gvrc'se of a rich and fertile land for 
th: SeoL urho lve there. 

‘ frat when I look 
tory since World War IT, what I'm tmprossed 
with is not the troublios or the problems— 
he world has always had these. Im tm- 
pressed with the new clement in interna- 
tionat relations: the ste#dy effurt, erystal- 
lized in our mutual deveicpment programa, 
our ald programs, by independent countries 
te work together on soiving problems.” 

That is new, and aiffercnt, and a cause for 
optimism. 

Por our part, I can assure vou that we ap- 
proach our role tn the development partner- 
ship in the same way we have learned to view 
eur investment mr the development ¢f our 
own cities We don't see this ag someting 
we ure Guing fur somebody elise. We see it 
as an investment in cur own future and in 
the world we share with cor, 

Yn clesiig, tnay I eget ae At aisy 
charactes is one of i. i and. sometimes, 
Rupatience It is one which seads us. from 
time to time, into nist . ft is one. Yo a:n 
: which la often not fully usderstsod m 
eter plaoss. 

But T want to leave this me sage with vou: 
We Americans are commniiticd- commitie 
tevend recall—-to the fey wf a freer, 
bettar. haprmer world fer at! 

There have been thmcse, I knew, when vow 
May Gave duabted this. B 
betore our Americon Nouri kh, 
apnrectate the oneness or anat 
awopreciugon makes we: 
tional programs we uod: 
etter cittes. to Eght mevert tw eliminate 
Weerdminetion tn our can oefets, to dy 
tometuing on behalf of our seilew men, 

d teday, as uever before we kn 
we cannot Hye rich fm a weld tog tk 

{Tor one, mean to do in my ifet 

-: f fan to extend iias bevefits to 
of miankind. And i: ned by ihe 

verwhelming majority :f 
pee Tam joined. certainty. ov wi 

Tet us, then, together ried 
creating the word of fustlee. ? 

Saat act ier 


le ved. 
Mr. MANSFIFID. Mr President, fs 
where further raornins business? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
bie: 


307 


ere nas 
wiay to Duiid 


Jong for, has bave sot 


Is there 
If not, 


OF IMMIGRATION 
TIONALITY ACT 


President. I 
mxaimous consent that the unfin- 
gy Dusiness be laid before the Fenate, 
© PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
hair lays before the Senate the unfn- 
ished business. which will be stated by 
utle. 

The LeaIsuative CLERK. A bill (PLR. 
2580) to amend the Immiczration and 
“utlonality Act, and for other purposes. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
rection. the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration of the bill. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill CHR. 2580). 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President. if 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Ieauscurl, 
who is to be reoognized to makr some 
remarks at this time. will vield without 
iosina the right to the foor or having the 
time for the quorum call laken ont of the 
time allotted to him, I suggest the ab- 
scice of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
vbiection, {t is so ordered; and the clerk 
vill call the roll. 


proved :FromRele 
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were distributing military equipment,: 


The legislative clerk procceded to call 


ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quoruin call be rescinded. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
The Chair recosnizes 
from Ohio. 


the Senator 


THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Mr, LAUSCHE. Mr. President, on the 
fluor of the Senate within the last few 
days there has been a discussion of wnat 
the conditions were in the Dominican 
Republic in April, when the U.S. Gov- 
ernment determined to send in its Ma- 
rines. A statement was made that an 
erroneous judgment was reached by te 
President because he was misinfurmed 
as to the purpose in sending in the 
troons. Io niast express vigorous dis- 
acrcement with thet argumcnt, 

Tama member of the Foreign Reia- 
tions Committee and had the opportu- 
nity of listening to the representatives 
of the Department of Lefense, the State 
Department, and the CIA in describing 
what took place in the Daminican Re- 
public when tie revoale of last spring 
bevan, 

Ican say unhesitatingly to Senators on 
the floor of the Senate that the proof 
was clear and convincing that unless we 
had stepped in we would have at our 
shores anather Ciba. 

We know of the dtMculties that are 
facing us because of Cuba. In my judg- 
ment. those difcuitie.s would be mul- 
tiphed many times if another Castro 
and Cube were established within 190 
miles of the banks of our land on the 
south. 

When the coup hegan it was led by 
persoius who were not connacted with 
the Communist Party. But it is an 
established fact that there were three 
groups in Cuba. 

One group was known as the 14th of 
dine movement with cumplete fidelity to 
Castro, Tts members obtained guerrilla 
training in Cubs. especialy in the year of 
1964. That group is oriented to Castro 
and is Communist. It is the largest of 
the extremists parties, but does contain 
some non-Commiunist ynembers, 

The second group, that was latent and 
nidden in the Dominican Republic, was 
the PSVD. oriented to Moscow. Its 
members received training in Czecho- 
slovakia in 1963. Others obtained in- 
doctrination in Moscow in 1964. 

Then, there was a third group, the 
APCJ, oriented to Peiping. Members of 
the APCJ went to Conimunist China late 
in 1964, where they received guerrilla 
military training. 

We thus have the situation with threo 
groups in the Deminican Republic led 
by Communists, with some of their mem- 
bers non-Communists. They were hid- 
den. waiting for action. When the coup 
beran, they immediately sprung to the 
forefront, and within a few days they 
were occupying the leading positions in 
what was happening. 

When the military members of the 
coup began distributing arms, these 
three Communist oriented organizations 
were in the frontline. Their leaders 
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ase; 


out 


t vital places in 
indications were 
that they were practically tn control. 

Military cquipment was delivered to 
them in large quautities and taken to 
their headquarters, where it was dis- 
tributed to their members, many of whom 
were Communists, and others who did 
hot know exactly what was in the mak- 
ing. 

There has been some criticism, par- 
ticularly in the press, about the relatively 
small number of Communists identified 
23 having taken part in the rebellion in 
tbe Dominictan Republic. 

In my judgment we miss the serious- 
ness of the revolutionary situation by 
adding up the number of Coromunists 
that were identified in it. 

When we add the number; we com- 
pietely miss the point about the ability 
of Communist leaders to dominate a 
stuation where disorder, rioting, and 
mob rule prevalls, By skilled manipula- 
tion, propaganda, by assertion of leader- 
ship in proper points, ii street fighting, 
bx aggressive activity, these Communists 
toke hold. That ts what they did in the 
Dominican Republic. 

A few skilled people can do this in the 
proper circumstances. In the Domini- 
can Republic the circumstances were ex- 
istent, enahling the Communists to seize 
the lexdership, and to install their gov- 
esnment, 

“hen a& temporary government was 
established in April, in charge of the in- 
vestigative forces, there was placed at 
its head the most ardent Communist of 
the whols group. 

That is a technique of Communist ac- 
Hvity which {fs generally understood: 
Gt coutrol of tie police; get control of 
the investigating agency, and when there 
is control af them, begin arresting all 
citizens who are in disagreement with 
the party in control who have the po- 
tential ability of interfering. 

f merely want to remind Senators of 
what has happened in Cuba. Castro im~ 
mediately arrested 500 of the leaders 
whom he thought would cause trouble to 
him. He had a hippodrome trial. The 
500 persons were put to death under the 
semblance of the administration of jus- 
tice, when it was nothing but the act of 
a tyrant, giving the semblance of a trial 
to the accused, with all judgments fore- 
ordained, and then putting them to 
death. 

I have already stated that the man. 
that was placed at the head of the in- 
vestigative forces was one of the lead- 
ing Communists in the Dominican Re- 
public. : 

But one word about the hearings be- 
fore the Committce on Forcign Rela- 
tions. They were called by the chatr- 
man of the committee (Mr Fu.sricHT]. 
The committee did not make the de- 
cision to hold the hearings. 

I regret to say this, but it is neverthe- 
less my judgment, that the meeting was 
contemplated to establish that we were 
in the Dominican Republic by error and 
injustice. 

Someone had prepared a sheaf of 
cards, I should say 1% inches thick. 
When the witnesses appeared, the ques- 
tions on the cards were systematically 
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